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The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Public  Schools, 
present  the  following  statements  as  their  Annual  Report. 

The  history  of  the  schools,  for  the  year  now  closing, 
does  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  former  years  ; 
though  the  changes  made  in  the  location  and  grading  of 
some  of  them,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
have  made  some  necessary  variations  in  their  routine. 
The  Committee  are  persuaded,  from  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  that  the  new  system  of  gradation  has  wrought 
an  important  improvement  in  the  operations  of  the 
schools,  and  given  them  decidedly  increased  efficiency. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  this  system  to  entire 
maturity  in  so  short  a  time,  but,  thus  far,  it  has  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  been  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  it,  and  looked  most  anxiously  for 
its  success.  The  distinction  of  schools  as  High,  Gram¬ 
mar,  Intermediate  and  Primary,  is  not  merely  theoreti¬ 
cal,  but  real,  expressing  the  exact  position  occupied  by 
the  pupil  in  his  transition  through  all  the  stages  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  the  State  recognizes  him  as  a  partaker  of 
its  care  or  control.  Our  schools,  of  all  these  grades, 
have  passed  through  the  year  with  a  gratifying  measure 
of  success,  notwithstanding  some  interruptions  and 
changes,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  in  all  cases,  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  regularity  of 
school  instruction.  An  unusual  amount  of  sickness 
among  the  children  has  made  the  attendance,  especially 
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at  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  schools,  quite  irregular 
and  impeded  their  progress,  so  that  the  results  in  them 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  less  gratifying  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  fact.  Two  of  the  principals  of 
Grammar  schools  have  also  been  obliged  to  suspend  their 
labors  for  considerable  intervals,  and  those  schools  have, 
consequently,  not  accomplished  quite  all  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  them. 

With  these  exceptions,  which  were  wholly  unavoida¬ 
ble,  the  year  has  passed  without  any  occurrence  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disturb  either  the  harmony  or  the  regular  work 
of  these  cherished  institutions.  No  instance  of  disorder 
or  violation  of  rule  has  occurred  in  the  school- room  to 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  ;  and  the  education  of  the  children  has 
progressed  as  noiselessly  as  the  hours  which  have  borne 
them  onward  toward  the  years  of  their  maturity. 

The  Committee  regret  to  state  that,  early  in  the  year, 
they  were  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  their  late  es¬ 
teemed  Chairman,  Mr.  Joshua  Kendall,  who  resigned 
his  place  at  the  board  preparatory  to  removing  from  the 
town.  A  series  of  resolutions  which  have  been  published, 
was  adopted,  expressive  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  Kendall's  labors  in  behalf  of  common  school  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  town,  were  held  by  the  Committee,  and  in 
which  we  believe  we  have  the  concurrence  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  Dr.  Thomas  Vernon  was  elected  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  thus  occurring. 

Miss  Anna  Wardwell,  who  was  re-elected  assistant 
teacher  of  the  High  School,  having  been  unable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health,  to  resume  her  position  there,  it  was 
filled  the  first  term  by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Thompson,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  by  Miss  Perry,  an  arrangement,  in 
both  instances,  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  though 
itis  with  regret  that  we  record  the  loss  of  Miss  Ward- 
well's  services,  as  well  as  its  painful  occasion. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Tilley,  after  the  second  term,  resigned 
her  position  as  Principal  of  the  Second  Intermediate 
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School,  which  she  had  satisfactorily  filled,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Miss  Annie  W.  Bradford,  to  whose  place  as 
Principal  of  the  South  Primary  School,  Miss  Elizabeth 
H.  Pitman  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Fay,  the  esteemed  Teacher  of  the 
Middle  District  School,  forwarded  his  resignation  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Mr.  John  H.  Ar¬ 
nold  has  since  that  time  occupied  with  much  success  the 
office  thus  vacated. 

The  school  in  the  North  District  has  been  taught  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  year  by  a  gentleman  ;  the  first  term  by  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Arnold  ;  the  subsequent  terms  by  Mr.  Benoni 
Bates. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  for  the  year  gives  the 
following  list  of  teachers  : 

High  School,  -  Henry  S.  Latham,  jr.,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

“  “  -  -  Miss  Sarah  W.  Perry,  Assistant. 

1st  Grammar,  -  Mr.  E.  Rich,  Teacher. 

2d  “  -  -  Miss  Mary  A.  Bourn,  Teacher. 

3d  “  -  Miss  Susan  M.  Greene,  Teacher. 

1st  Intermediate,  -  Miss  Mary  R.  Morse,  Teacher. 

2d  “  -  Miss  Annie  W.  Bradford,  Teacher. 

North  Primary,  -  Miss  Mary  A.  Wardwell,  Principal. 

“  “  -  Miss  Magaret  Bradford,  Assistant. 

Centre  “  -  Miss  Abby  D.  Munroe,  Teacher. 

South  “  -  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Pitman,  Principal. 

“  -  Miss  Augusta  V,  Baxter,  Assistant. 

State  St.  School,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Brown,  Teacher. 
Middle  District,  -  Mr.  John  H.  Arnold,  Teacher. 
North  “  Mr.  Benoni  Bates,  Teacher. 
North-east  Dist.  Miss  M.  L.  Easterbrooks,  Teacher, 

(Summer.) 

“  <£  Mr.  A.  B.  Mason,  Teacher,  Winter. 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Bates,  and  Miss  Pitman  are  new 
acquisitions  to  the  corps  of  teachers  in  this  town.  The 
Committee  congratulate  their  fellow  citizens  that  the 
places  occupied  by  them  are  so  well  filled,  and  that  the 
schools  placed  under  their  care  have  lost  nothing  of  the 
character  which  they  had  gained  undersformer  teachers. 
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The  strictest  economy  has  been  observed  in  expend¬ 
ing  the  appropriations  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Committee  ;  and  yet  the  high  prices  of  fuel  and  other 
supplies,  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  accomplish  all 
in  the  way  of  repairs  and  improvement  of  buildings,  and 
in  other  ways  promoting  the  great  objects  had  in  view,  in 
keeping  the  schools  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  income  from  admission  tickets  not  nearly 
meeting  the  expense  of  books  and  stationery,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  their  price.  The  number  of 
tickets  purchased  was  consequently  diminished,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  was  apprehended,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  much  embarrassed  in  furnishing  these 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  have  advanced  dispropor¬ 
tionately  with  many  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of 
trade. 

In  consequence,  but  little  has  been  expended  on  build¬ 
ings — simply  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  condition  for  use  ; 
and  yet,  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  go  through 
the  year’s  work  with  the  funds  voted  by  the  town  ;  but 
there  is  a  deficit  as  will  appear  in  the  statement  of  the 
Superintendent.  This  arises  from  various  causes  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
year.  The  unprecedented  advance  in  the  prices  of  books 
and  fuel  is  one  of  these.  Another  is  the  repair  that  was 
rendered  necessary  to  the  North  East  school-house, 
which  was  shattered  by  lightning  in  the  Summer.  An¬ 
other  still  was  the  imperative  demand  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  out-building  at  the  Academy,  which  could 
not  be  postponed  with  safety  to  the  morals  of  the 
scholars. 

Many  of  the  rooms  are  in  so  much  need  of  improved 
ventilation  that  both  teachers  and  scholars  suffer  greatly 
from  the  enforced  necessity  of  constantly  breathing  im¬ 
pure  air.  Much  is  lost,  both  in  physical  health  and  in 
mental  vigor,  in  conseqence  of  this  defect.  Nothing  but 
lack  of  funds  has  prevented  earnest  efforts  to  apply  a 
remedy,  in  several  of  the  rooms  where  the  need  is  most 
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pressing  by  constructing  ventilators  which  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air.  Parents  who 
thoughtfully  consider  the  condition  of  from  forty-five  to 
seventy  persons  occupying,  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  a 
small,  close  room,  furnished  with  no  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  will  ask  themselves  if  justice,  both  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  does  not  require  that  a  sufficient 
amount  be  appropriated  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  dull¬ 
ness,  stupor,  and  headache  with  which  Doth  teachers  and 
pupils  often  close  the  day’s  work,  are  in  great  numbers 
of  instances  due  to  this  cause.  So  are  coughs  and  irri¬ 
tated  throats  and  lungs,  menacing  consumption,  and  fre¬ 
quently  indicating  its  early  stages.  The  proper  cure  for 
the  evil  is  not  to  take  the  children  from  the  schools,  but 
to  make  the  school  houses  scenes  of  healthy  physical 
and  mental  activity.  The  evil  is  not  in  the  schools  nor 
in  study,  but  in  the  unscientific  and,  sometimes,  too 
economical  construction  of  the  rooms.  Were  these  pro¬ 
perly  constructed,  the  pupils,  so  far  as  health  is  in¬ 
volved,  might  attend  school  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year  and  not  suffer  at  all. 

Some  of  the  school  houses,  particularly  those  for  the 
younger  children,  are  made  with  seats  such  as  no  child 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  occupy.  The  primary  scholars 
are  placed  on  very  narrow  boards,  with  wide  boards  at 
the  back,  so  straight  and  unyielding  that  all  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  successive  generations  of  children,  make  not  the 
slightest  impression  upon  them.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  these  wide  backs  are  replaced  by  narrow  strips  of 
board  just  at  the  height  of  the  pupils’  shoulders,  and  no 
other  support  for  the  back  is  afforded.  The  teacher’s 
duty  is,  to  make  little  children  sit  upright  on  these  seats. 
How  long  would  the  teacher,  how  long  would  the  parent 
sit  upright  under  such  circumstances  ?  Entering  one  of 
these  schools  you  may  at  any  time  see  dozens  of  little 
creatures  with  heads  reclined  on  desks,  or  with  chests 
bent  forward,  or  in  a  variety  of  postures,  all  calculated 
to  impair  health,  to  injure  the  form,  or  to  induce  habits 
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of  ungracefulness  which  promise  to  become  permanent. 
The  Committee  would  gladly  improve  the  school  rooms 
did  the  funds  in  their  hands  permit. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  wants  of  our  schools  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  accommodation  for  primary  and  intermediate 
scholars.  The  rooms  in  which  they  are  taught  are 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  in  some  instances 
children  have  been  kept  away  for  lack  of  space  for  seats. 
Rooms  seated  for  fifty  scholars  have  had  sixty  or  more 
applicants,  and  when  every  inch  of  available  space  has 
been  used,  some  of  them  have  necessarily  been  sent 
away  because  there  was  no  place  for  them.  Teachers 
have  had  twice  the  number  of  pupils  that  one  school 
should  contain,  and  the  Committee  have  been  at  a  loss 
for  expedients  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  will  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  long  to  postpone  a  further  supply  of  school  room. 

It  was  thought  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  loss  of  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  teachers  during  the  previous  year,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  of  living,  led  to  the  conviction  that,  if 
we  would  retain  in  our  employment  those  teachers  whose 
services  were  esteemed  most  valuable,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  some  advance  in  their  remuneration.  A  scale 
of  increase  was  adopted,  as  nearly  in  regular  ratio  as  was 
practicable,  the  result  of  which  may  be  seen  on  another 
page  in  the  list  of  salaries  paid  this  year  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year — the  increase  being 
only  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  employment,  by  last  year's  Committee,  of  ladies 
as  teachers  of  two  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  has  proved 
to  have  been  a  wise  step,  not  only  on  account  of  the  di¬ 
minished  expense  at  which  so  much  labor  is  performed, 
but  by  the  excellent  success  of  the  schools.  It  has  long 
been  conceded  by  the  wisest  educators  that  females  were 
best  adapted  to  teach  young  children  in  the  lower  grades 
of  schools.  The  conviction  is  now  becoming  quite  gen¬ 
eral  that  they  will  prove  quite  efficient  if  placed  in  charge 
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of  those  of  the  highest  grades.  The  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  of  Ohio  remarks,  in  his  last  report — 
“  It  mast  be  conceded  that  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
schools,  women  make  better  teachers  than  men.  Even 
the  supposed  superiority  of  male  teachers  in  school  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  experience. 
The  better  class  of  female  teachers  in  our  schools  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  just  as  well,  and  often  better,  than  the  average 
male  teachers.”  Among  the  most  successful  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  many  who  have  received  their  training  in  our  own 
schools,  and,  were  the  compensation  of  women’s  labor 
sufficient  to  make  the  profession  more  attractive,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  number  would  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  occupy  places  that  may  become  vacant 
in  all  the  grades  of  schools. 

Our  High  School,  under  its  excellent  management  and 
course  of  instruction,  might  become,  in  some  measure,  a 
training  school  for  teachers.  The  course  of  study  indi¬ 
cated  in  last  year’s  report  has  been  retained.  Some 
changes  in  the  studies  pursued  have  received  a  degree  of 
attention,  but  as  yet  no  new  plan  has  been  matured.  It 
seems  desirable  that,  in  a  High  School,  there  should  be 
means  for  a  thorough  preparation  of  boys  for  college. 
Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in 
.  that  course  of  study  to  render  it  proper  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  regular  routine,  except  the  study  of  Latin,  which 
already  very  properly  occupies  that  position,  and  is  pur¬ 
sued  by  many  of  the  scholars.  It  would  also  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  give  to  boys  a  complete  “  business  ” 
education  in  the  High  School,  but  it  appears  impracti¬ 
cable  to  place  in  the  regular  course  a  study  to  which  so 
few  would  care  to  attend  as  would  wish  to  pursue  Book¬ 
keeping,  and  to  introduce  that  or  any  other  study  aside 
from  the  regular  course,  would  open  the  way  for  innu¬ 
merable  irregularities,  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  reduce  the  High  School  to  a  comparatively 
inefficient  condition.  So  large  a  proportion  of  its  pupils 
are  females  that  the  studies  must  be  adapted,  in  a  great 
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degree,  to  their  minds,  special  circumstances,  and  pro¬ 
spective  positions  in  life. 

The  want  of  proper  instruction  in  penmanship  has 
given  rise  to  some  conversation  in  the  Committee.  This 
branch  of  education  is  of  acknowledged  importance, 
both  as  an  accomplishment  and  for  its  utility  in  practical 
life.  With  the  present  arrangements,  the  teachers  are 
able  to  devote  only  a  very  small  portion  of  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  it ;  and,  moreover,  teachers  who  are  most 
successful  in  other  departments  of  instruction,  are,  in 
many  instances,  not  the  most  successful  teachers  of  this, 
and  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  make  this  a  test 
of  qualification,  as  it  would  throw  out  of  their  places,  at 
once,  many  whom  the  cause  of  education  could  not  lose 
without  suffering  greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  did  their  funds  permit,  would  be  in  favor  of 
employing  a  thoroughly  qualified  instructor  in  penman¬ 
ship,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  under  his  charge 
all  the  scholars  in  this  art,  and  give  them  faithful  tuition 
as  long  as  they  continued  in  the  schools.  This  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  their  attendance  at  private 
writing  schools  or  going  from  home  to  become  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  penmanship. 

Having  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  previous  Committee  relative  to  the  order, 
of  school  sessions,  but  being  confirmed  in  their  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  propriety,  the  Committee  have  continued  it 
through  the  year.  The  High  School  has  continued  to 
hold  one  session  of  five  hours  each  day,  while  the  others 
have  kept  two  sessions.  The  reasons  for  this  are  well 
stated  in  last  year’s  report.  In  addition,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is  believed  best  for  the  younger  classes  of 
scholars  to  do  all  their  studying  in  the  school  room,  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher.  This  is  better  done  when  their 
labor  is  extended  over  two  sessions  of  six  hours,  than  if 
performed  in  a  continued  session  of  five  hours.  The 
tasks  should  be  such  as  can  be  completed  in  the  school 
hours,  and  when  these  are  expired,  the  mind  should  be 
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left  free  from  school  care  and  anxiety,  to  regain  its 
buoyancy  in  connection  with  the  athletic  sports  and  un¬ 
trammeled  joyousness  of  youth.  Poring  over  difficult 
tasks  by  gas-light,  at  hours,  too  often,  when  body  and 
brain  should  be  at  repose  in  sleep,  and  being  frequently 
disturbed  in  dreams  by  them,  wears  down  the  vigor  of 
strong  manhood.  How  much  more  does  it  dwarf  the  ex¬ 
panding  intellect  and  immature  frame  of  childhood  or 
youth.  Harrassing  cares  come  soon  enough.  Let  child¬ 
hood  be  exempt  from  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Disease  comes  early  enough  with  the  toil 
of  later  life.  Let  childhood  have  all  proper  opportunity 
to  become  vigorous  with  the  freedom  and  activity  prop¬ 
erly  its  own. 

The  play-grounds  around  our  school  houses  are  ample, 
but  are  exposed,  and,  in  winter,  too  wet  to  be  occupied. 
Being  unenclosed,  they  admit  the  mingling  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  from  various  schools,  and  do  not  prevent  the  intrusion 
among  them  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  schools.  The 
moral  influence  of  this  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  all  pass, 
ers  and  of  this  mingling  of  so  many  persons  of  varied 
character,  is  almost  inevitably  evil.  But  perhaps  there 
is  no  remedy  until  the  town  shall  see  proper  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  the  central  schools,  with  an  enclosed 
area,  graded  and  dry,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the 
supply  of  wants  now  felt  to  be  so  pressing. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  for  colored  children  has  pros¬ 
ecuted  her  task  with  commendable  diligence  and  zeal, 
and  with  such  patience  and  interest  in  her  work  as  is 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  teachers.  There  are  many 
obstacles  to  attaining  great  success  in  this  school ;  but, 
while  the  law  continues  to  authorize  separate  schools  for 
this  class  of  children,  if  the  town  still  decline  to  abolish 
it  and  to  admit  these  pupils  to  the  other  schools,  it  ought 
to  be  maintained,  even  though  the  expense  incurred  in 
continuing  it  as  a  school  for  colored  children  only,  be 
greater  than  it  would  be  to  educate  them  otherwise.  In 
order  to  reach  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  which 
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they  are  capable  among  their  fellow  citizens,  they  must 
be  educated.  Their  equality  of  right  to  education  with 
others  cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  is  for  the  town  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  these  considerations  can  be  best  satisfied 
by  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  present 
amount  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  or  by  admitting 
children  to  all  the  schools,  irrespective  of  color. 

The  moral  influence  which  our  public  schools  are 
capable  of  exercising  upon  the  pupils,  is  not  the  least  val¬ 
uable  end  to  be  had  in  view  in  sustaining  them.  Intel¬ 
lectual  endowments  are  not  invariably  attended  with 
moral  excellence,  and  the  mere  routine  of  ordinary  teach¬ 
ing  cannot  be  expected,  of  itself,  to  make  good  men  and 
women  of  the  pupils.  But  the  teacher  is  expected  to 
impart  a  variety  of  instruction  in  addition  to  that  attend¬ 
ing  the  daily  recitations.  He  is  to  inculcate  habits  of 
order  and  neatness,  of  decorous  deportment  and  purity 
of  speech.  No  faithful  teacher  permits  the  room  which 
he  occupies  to  be  soiled  with  rubbish  which  neatness  pro¬ 
hibits,  or  the  walls  to  be  defaced  with  improper  inscrip¬ 
tions,  or  the  practice  of  boorish  manners,  falsehood,  vul¬ 
garity,  profanity,  or  ill-intended  language.  All  these 
meet  his  disapproval  and  rebuke  ;  and  his  school  is  a 
medium  of  imparting  all  the  elements  of  good  character. 
Conducted,  as  the  schools  of  this  town  are,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  by  teachers  of  upright  and  elevated  sentiments, 
it  is  believed  that  the  highest  welfare  of  the  scholars  is 
to  be  sought  by  placing  them  in  school  and  keeping  them 
there  as  long  as  circumstances  permit.  Their  early  re¬ 
moval  is  a  loss  to  themselves,  of  which  they  become 
aware,  not  immediately,  but  subsequently.  The  number 
of  boys  who  complete  the  High  School  course  is  compar¬ 
atively  small.  Could  not  more  do  so  with  advantage  ? 
Or,  if  some  must  leave  without  completing  it,  could  they 
not  continue  longer  than  they  do  ?  Might  not  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  of  thirteen  years  old  and  upward  find 
it  to  their  benefit  to  attend  the  schools  in  the  North  and 
North-east  districts  ?  Though  these  schools  have  been 
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quite  well  attended  in  the  winter,  the  number  of  large 
scholars  has  not  been  large.  Both  intellectual  and  mor¬ 
al  results  would  well  repay  the  parents  the  trouble  they 
might  be  at  in  securing  the  attendance  of  children  now 
out  of  school. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  this  town,  only  about  one-half  the 
number  are  at  any  one  time  in  school,  and  probably  one- 
fourth  do  not  attend  school  at  all.  This  is  an  alarming 
fact.  The  probability  is,  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
these  are  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.  But,  if  we 
have  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  children,  of  whatever 
class,  growing  up  among  us  without  education,  what  is  to 
be  their  future  ?  What  their  influence  upon  society  ? 
It  is  here  that  we  must  look  chiefly  for  the  element  that 
renders  communities  insecure,  and  keeps  civilization 
down.  Ignorance  is  a  prolific  parent  of  crime,  and  the 
children  now  spoken  of  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  unless 
they  are  by  some  means  brought  into  the  public  schools. 
What  remedy  should  be  applied  to  this  evil  the  Commit¬ 
tee  will  not  undertake  to  decide  ;  but  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  subject  to  which  the  citizens  and 
authorities  of  the  town  would  do  well  to  give  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  can  scarcely  be  too  frequently  reiterated  that  the 
absence  of  scholars  from  school  once  or  a  few  times  in  a 
term,  is  an  evil  the  magnitude  of  which  is  not  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  those  who  look  only  casually  at  the  subject.  Many 
instances  of  absence  have  been,  during  the  year,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  sickness,  which  is  unavoidable.  But,  with 
the  vacations,  terms  and  sessions  arranged  as  they  are, 
it  wTould  seem  that  the  cases  of  absence  might  be  more 
rare.  Slight  causes  ought  not  to  occasion  absence,  and 
if  all  acted  upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  scholars 
recorded  as  “  not  absent  at  all  ”  might  be  much  larger. 

The  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  the  schools 
of  the  town  to  the  same  fostering  care  which  has  so  well 
guarded  them  heretofore.  They  cannot  forbear,  how- 
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ever,  to  express  the  hope  that  a  larger  amouut  will  be 
appropriated  to  this  object  the  coming  year  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  This  will  be  necessary,  both  to  meet  the  deficit 
of  the  past  year  and  to  cover  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year  to  come.  Several  of  the  buildings  are  old,  and  need 
constant  expenditures  of  money  to  keep  them  in  a 
fit  condition  to  be  occupied  by  our  children.  If  these 
expenditures  are  to  come  from  the  school  appropriation, 
the  amount  voted  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  them,  and 
in  making  provision  for  school  purposes,  this  fact  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  addition  to  the  considerations  which 
ordinarily  influence  decisions  of  this  nature.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  do  not  flatter  themselves  that  they 
were  elected  to  this  office  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  public  schools  than  their 
fellow  citizens  are  ;  and  in  a  town  that  has  so  long 
manifested  a  very  earnest  devotion  to  this  cause  as  Bris¬ 
tol  has,  it  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  lay  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  people  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
to  keep  the  schools,  at  least,  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  have  already  reached. 

M.  J.  TALBOT,  Chairman . 

R.  S.  ANDREWS,  Sec.  and  Sup’t. 


